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Les Accidents Neeveux du mal de Pott chez les Adultes. Par L. 

Alquier. 

This review points out that tuberculosis frequently affects the spinal 
meninges without producing any deformity. The author out of fifteen 
autopsies has found eight where involvement of the spine could not be 
ascertained. He excludes from his description the sub-occipital form. The 
statistics show that the process most often gives rise to nervous symptoms 
when it occurs in the dorsal region. 

Pure bony compression occurs only in 20 per cent, and even then is 
generally complicated by other factors. In any case the epidural space is 
quickly invaded and inflammatory exudates outside it are the chief cause 
of the compression of the spinal cord. It is a tubercular peripachy¬ 
meningitis. 

The author points out the difficulty of appreciating the role of radi¬ 
cular involvement, on account of the contradictory findings of different 
authors, and on account of the fact that roots are often found surrounded 
by exudate, although no symptoms have been referred to that distribution, 
and in a case of anterior roots it is difficult to know how much of the 
muscular degeneration is due to involvement of the root and how much 
to lesions of the anterior horn. 

The lesion of the cord is generally localized at the level of the peri¬ 
dural inflammation, with secondary degenerations; yet there are exceptions 
to this. Leptomeningitis is exceptional and may be due to toxic infiltra¬ 
tion along the roots. Myelo-malacia may be the sequel, and at a more 
advanced stage a sclerosis through which, however, many more fibres 
functionate than the size of the structure might lead one to infer. These 
two varieties of lesions are generally intermingled in the same case. The 
former is apparently due to edema, and this explains the relative cure of 
the form of paraplegia thus caused. 

The pathogeny is explained in two ways, (1) Mechanical action upon 
the cord, roots, vessels and lymphatics, and (2) the action of tuberculous 
toxins. While the agency of the former is shown by the rapid relief of 
symptoms upon the formation of a cold abscess or by surgical operation, 
yet there are cases where no deformation of the cord occurs and where 
the circulation is not mechanically hindered, as is showrn by the rarity of 
small areas of softening of vascular distribution; and it is necessary to 
invoke the agency of toxins absorbed via the roots. Of the symptoms, 
the most important is the early root pains with their diffusion, inter- 
mittence and shooting character. Sometimes they take the form of 
double sciatica, sometimes with hyperesthesia leading one to suspect poly¬ 
neuritis. They have been mistaken for intercostal neuralgia, pelvic dis¬ 
ease, peritonitis, neuralgia of the brachial plexus, pleurisy, nephritic colic, 
rheumatism, frequently hysteria and even neurasthenia. 

But the fact that the patient seeks immobility presumes against the 
diagnosis of a pure neuralgia. This prodromal phase is followed by less 
equivocal signs. If these occur suddenly they indicate a giving way of 
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the spine or the rupture of an abscess. More usually the onset is gradual. 
A flaccid monoplegia or a single band of anesthesia naturally indicates 
root involvement, while spastic paraplegia with Babinski’s sign or an¬ 
esthesia of the whole region below the lesion indicates spinal compression. 
The motor troubles generally precede, and indicate a better prognosis 
when unaccompanied by general sensory changes. 

The author then indicates the four types into which he divides the 
manifestations. He points out the evil of flaccidity ensuing upon spas- 
modicity. As to the troubles of object sensibility, they do not always 
correspond with the level of the lesion. A syringomyelic or contrary dis¬ 
sociation indicates a destructive lesion of the interior of the cord, and it is 
prognostically bad as are bed sores and sometimes cystitis, which favor 
secondary infections. The author cites Dejerine’s case, and adds two 
others where lepto-meningitis followed bed sores probably by infection 
along the nerves. 

The diagnosis is only difficult when the root signs are equivocal; but 
these even when present, may be due to other causes. In its later stages 
Pott’s disease may be mistaken for acute myelitis, which, however, is 
distinguished by lumbar puncture; but if syphilis complicates, great diffi¬ 
culty is presented. The author shows the difficulty of diagnosis in cases 
of polyneuritis, amyotrophy, radicular sciaticas of Lortat Jacob and 
Sabreanu, of myelomalacia, of pachymeningitis hypertrophica, of sypringo- 
myelia, and of spinal paraplegias of the old, as well as with the classical 
tumor, aneurysm and other spinal compressions. 

The most important element in the diagnosis is the root signs; but 
even their presence does not always make diagnosis possible. 

The prognosis is not always bad; but the cure requires several years. 
It’ consists of immobilization and general hygienic measures. 

The author follows Chipault in his disapproval of surgical intervention. 
A bibliography of recent work is given. 

Tom A. Williams (Washington, D. C.). 

Beitrage zur Diacnostik usd Therapie der Gesch wulste im Bereich 
des zentralen Nervensystems. Von Prof. Dr. H. Oppenheim, 
Berlin. S. Karger, Berlin. 

This short contribution to the study of tumors of the brain and spinal 
cord is a report of several cases occurring in Oppenheim’s practice. Most 
of the cases have been reported in the current medical literature. They 
reflect the skilled neurological technic of the author. The surgical 
procedures are extensively considered. As case histories alone are con¬ 
sidered, we cannot go further into this contribution than to commend it 
to working neurologists. 

Jelliffe. 

The Dancing Mouse. By Robert M. Yerkes, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The author tells us that this book about that species of rodents more 
properly called the dancing mouse was written for three purposes. First 
to present accurately and briefly the results of experiments made by the 
author, secondly, to give as complete a history of the dancer as a thoi- 
ough study of all the observations made by others on the subject would 
permit; and thirdly to provide a text-book for reference in the study of 
animal behavior. 



